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moves the Russian position in China was greatly enhanced. Other treaty Powers, among them the United States, which showed keen interest in Chinese markets and railway concessions, were disturbed by the Russian ascendancy. The policy of peaceful penetration, nevertheless, appeared to be eminently successful, and Witte had reason to be satisfied.
A new international crisis in China arose in November, 1897, with the seizure of Kiaochow by Germany. The official pretext was the murder of two German missionaries in Shantung, but the real reason was the desire of Emperor William and pan-German circles for a naval base in China. The question of the occupation of Kiaochow was raised by William during a visit to Russia in August, 1897, and he interpreted the tsar's somewhat evasive answer as consent. The seizure of Kiaochow was the signal for a scramble for Chinese territory on the part of the European Powers. To Germany's surprise and embarrassment Russia protested the occupation and threatened to send her fleet to Kiaochow Bay. The conflict, however, was speedily settled at the expense of China: in December, 1897, the Russian squadron came to anchor at Port Arthur, and demands for territorial concessions were presented to Peking. China had no choice except to comply with the requests of the great Powers. Germany secured a ninety-nine-year lease of Kiaochow and the adjacent territory as well as valuable concessions in Shantung (March 6, 1898, N.S.). Russia wangled a twenty-five-year lease of the Liaotung peninsula, including Port Arthur and Talienwan (Dalny)7 and the right to build a railway between Port Arthur and Harbin (March 2771898, N.S.). Great Britain and France clamored for and obtained their pound of flesh. Japanese resentment was temporarily allayed by a Russo-Japanese agreement which, revising the 1896 protocol, recognized Japan's special economic interests in Korea (April 28,1898, N.S.).
From the beginning of the Kiaochow crisis the seizure of the Liaotung peninsula, advocated by Muravev, was opposed by Witte as an act of "unexampled treachery." Nevertheless, when it became clear that the St. Petersburg government was committed to a policy that Witte judged economically and politically unsound and incompatible with the spirit of the Chinese alliance, he used his influence and bribery to make Peking agree to Russian demands. Emperor William saluted the consummation of this sordid transaction by addressing